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Translated for this Journal. 


The Life of Music. 
From A. B, Marx’s “ Music of the Nineteenth Century.” 
[Conely oie P Mel 

In the preceding I have simply sought with a 
few hurried lines and indicative points to sketch 
the elementary or sensual, the abstract or intel- 
lecual, and the soul-ful or inspired phase of the 
tone-life, without requiring or aiming at complete- 
ness. If the moments, names and works referred 
to are significant, my object is achieved and the 
omitting to mention other names and work is of 
no consequence. Still less may historical com- 
pleteness and consecutiveness be demanded of 
these sketches; they aim simply to portray that 
spiritual life, which we call Music, and to remind 
us of its richness and its many-sidedness. 

On the one side we have found this life so 
deeply absorbed in the elementary sensual, that 
one might doubt whether the spirit of Art reigned 
here at all as yet. On the other side this tone- 
life has become blended with speech, with the 
Drama, has become refined and elevated into a 
body for free and pure ideas and trains of 
thought,—has ventured, in the deeply thoughtful 
developments which it has entrusted to the 
piano, to surrender a portion of its own fulness 
of life, of its own warmth and inspiration, to re- 
main a mere shadow of itself and thus essay 
spiritual tasks for which the full use of its powers 
seemed scarce suflicient. For the piano is but 
the shadow of that warm life of the instrumental 
world, which murmurs and exults around us; it 
has only the shadow of a truly living, flowing 
melody, only the dim outline of that vocal dia- 
logue full of inexhaustible variety and wrestling 
| energy; it is monotonous in its tone-color and 
deathly pale in contrast with the sonorous richness 
of the full instrumental choir. 





On this side also has the domain of Art been 
called in question. And not without reason. 
Can then music, with the outlay of all its means 
and appliances, ever reproduce an outward object, 
a situation in which we are, aul which operates 
upon our feeling and our resolution? can it 
render merely our conceptions and desires com- 
pletely cognizable? When it softly soothes, I 
may feel perhaps that it is warmed by tenderness ; 
is this tenderness love? and of what nature ? 
When it grows vehement, is the excitement 
merely inward, subjective, or has it reference to 
something without? When BrErrnoven in the 
Pastoral Symphony conceives the “Scene by 
the Brook”, or “the Adieux” in that Sonata, 
what is it precisely that is going on? who is 
taking leave, and how? If no one can help ima- 
gining in the last A flat major Sonata (Op. 110), 
and in the A major Symphony something more 
than a mere interweaving of tones and moods, 
something like definite conceptions, how can I 
unriddle these with certainty? Am I, in listening 
to that chivalric (heroic ?) <Wapieny, with the 
Moorish romance, which has so much to complain 
of to us and so much to tell out of a breast well- 
ing over with sighs,—am I, with one of the more 
recent interpreters, to think of the heavy-heeled 
merriment of boors? Is not the striking contra- 
diction of these interpreters in itself proof enough, 
that Music oversteps its bounds, so soon as it goes 
beyond the vague and general mood into the re- 
gions of more definite conceptions ? 

* * * * The question is mainly one of 
more or less. Some degree of capacity for definite 
representations, is certainly recognized by every 
one,—at least by every musician; every one must 
have found this piece of music cheerful and that 
one sad; the smallest composer would feel insult- 
ed, if one were to find his dirge merry, or have 
his drinking song or love song sung at a funeral. 
But the slightest admission opens the path on 
which we find ourselves; the only question is how 
far it can lead us, or how far we are capable 
and willing to goin it. That on the other hand 
Music is not capable of representing forms and 
thoughts as sharply and distinctly as Poetry and 
Sculpture, has already been admitted. Tt has to 
do with sympathies, with more obscure and evan- 
escent mutual relations; out of a thousand such 
connections and emotions it weaves a psycho- 
logical enigma ; it gives us the internal becoming 
(Werden), so that we may divine what will pro- 
ceed from it, what will become thereof. So 
Sculpture on the other hand gives us the outward 
thing that has become, not for its own sake, but 
that through it we may discern the inner sense 
and impulse. 

To ask for the most perfect distinctness in a 








work of Art, and value it in the degree that it 
has that, is to set up ‘a claim of extremely doubt- 
ful justice. Why, if it comes to that, do they 
not paint statues in flesh colors and give them 
moveable eyes? Why has not Beethoven in his 
Pastoral Symphony employed the well-known 
theatrical machines, to depict thunder and light- 
ning, the murmuring and whispering of streams 
and thickets in a right palpable and drastic man- 
ner? Why does not Bacu in the Cantata: 
“ Dearest God, when shall I die”, cause a real 
death bell to be sounded, instead of in that 
extremely mystical and “indeed unnatural” 
manner “ boring its marrow-consuming tinkle into 
our nerves upon the flute”? The reason is, be- 
cause allusion, allegory, enigmatical twilight stand 
nearer to the poet, whether in tones, words or 
forms; since he has not the thing he would repre- 
sent; it but grows, becomes to him; he enters 
into its life and awaits with it the crisis of its 
being. The reason is, that allusion and allegory 
serve him and avail him more ; for they draw the 
listener or spectator into kindred, Wfe with them 
in their own circle, excite him to codperation and 
to living sympathy, make him a party with them, 
whereas full reality and certainty would soon 
satiate and make him weary. Thou must dream 
with the poet, must doubt and err, must hope and 
hesitate with him: that is the way to live over 
and enjoy his work with him. 

The decisive point for us lies not in the how 
far, but in the fact: that Music is continually 
struggling upward from the sensual into the 
domain of the spirit, where the main matter is 
not the pleasure of the senses but the spiritual 
purpose rising out of that. This corresponds with 
the inward necessity of man’s nature, which first 
manifests itself as submerged in the corporeal, 
and finally as a spiritual entirely predominating 
over the corporeal. Every Art takes the same 
way and arrives at a point, where you find its 
limits, and the overstepping of its limits ; even 
the clearest and most definite of the Arts, the Art 
of Poetry must reach this questionable point :— 
Dante's “ Divine Comedy”, Gorrue’s “ Faust” 
in the second part are obvious examples. Tlere 
too it is, where Art fitly and justly requires cer- 
tain allowances and presuppositions. The most 
Art-appreciative Greek would not have compre- 
hended RapuAEt’s “Transfiguration” or MICHEL 
AnGELo’s “ Last Judgment”, since he would have 
been ignorant of the Christian tradition. * * * * 

In the preceding disquisition I have not sought 
to exhibit the fulness and Ftreadth of the whole 
life of Art,—that is the problem of the history 
and literature of Art,—but simply to recall the 
essential vital moments, in which Music has gained 
new development, new paths, in order thereby to 
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give a complete and tangible view of the essential 
nature of Music. * * * * * * # # # 

A different point of view has been maintained 
by one of the most distinguished artists of recent 
times, MeENDELSSOHN,—if I may trust the report 
given by the author of the Fliegende Bliitter. 
The conversation turned upon the assertion often 


made by our young Art contemporaries, that here 


or there “a new path has been entered.” Mend- 
elssohn exclaimed : 
What is the real meaning of this phrase? To 


open a way that no one has ever trod before you? 
In the first place, it is indispensable that this new 
way should conduct to much more beautiful and 
charming regions of Art than those with which we 
are already acquainted. : 
simply cutting out a new road, provided he can 
handle a shovel and use his legs. But, in every 
higher acceptation of the phrase, 1 deny point 
blank that there are any new paths, because there 
are no more new provinces of Art. They were 
all discovered long since. New paths! What a 
mischievous demon is this notion for every artist 
who delivers himself up to it! No artist has ever 
really entered upon a new path. At the very 
best, he only did his work an almost impercepti- 
ble shade better than his predecessor. Who is to 
open these new paths? Only the greatest 
geniuses, I suppose! But tell me, now—did 
Jecthoven open a new road totally different from 
that followed by Mozart? Do Beethoven's sym- 
phonies pursue completely new paths ? I say that 
they do not. I can’t perceive between Beetho- 
ven’s first symphony and Mozart’s last any supe- 
riority in the way of unusual artistic worth or 
extraordinary effect. The former pleases me, 
and the latter pleases me. If I hear Beethoven’s 
in D major to-day, I feel happy; and if, to-mor- 
row I hear that of Mozart in C major, with the 
fugue at the end, I feel happy too. I do not think 
of any new path, when [| hear Beethoven, nor 
does he remind me of one. What an opera is 
Fidelio! do not pretend that every thought in 
it pleases me##mpletely, but I should like to know 
what other opera can produce a deeper effect or 
more charming artistic enjoyment. Can you find 
a single piece in it with which Beethoven struck 
out anew path? LIcannot. Isee in the score, 
and hear everywhere in the performance, Cheru- 
bini’s dramatic style of melody. It is true Bee- 
thoven did not copy it servilely, but it was always 
floating before him as his most favorite model. 

“ And Beethoven's last period,” I inquired, 
“ his last quartets—his ninth symphony—his mass? 
Here there can be no comparison either between 
him and Mozart, or any other artist, before or 


Everyone is capable of 


with Mendelssohn. In the indefinite regions of 
enjoyment, taste, pleasure, of happy feelings, of 
the charming and the — without deeper defini- 
tion so-called beautiful, there is no progress, but 
only enjoyment, reveling and rioting from one 
charm to another, where, as chance, inclination, 
habit or excitement prompts, now this and now 
another wins the preference; nay where the 
deeper thought, through its estranging influence, 
or it may be through the awkwardness and con- 
straint of the first steps on an unwonted path, to 
those who seek enjoyment in habitual and level 
paths, offers possibly a less undisturbed and easy 
course, than the more travelled one. No one can 
deny the violences done to the voice parts in the 
Ninth Symphony and in the last Mass,to name 
But high over all the details 
soars the new and deep idea, which has excited 


no other instances. 


and compelled the artist to such conflict with the 
otherwise more mildly managed elements of his 
Art. Not in the details,—be they failures or suc- 
cesses, confused or clear—but in the whole and 
its idea lies the decision! Not enjoyment or feel- 
ing happy, but knowledge is the warrant for that 
progress, which is an everlasting condition in all 
the higher interests of the soul. 


.— + 


New Views of Opera. 


[Extracts from Richarp WaGyer’s “ Opera and Drama,” as 
translated by the London Musical World.) 





VIL. MEYERBEER. 

The secret of MEYERBEER’s operatic music is 
—effect.* * * To convey more exactly the 
meaning we aflix to the word, we must translate 
“effect” by “result without a motive.” 

Meyerbeer’s music does, in fact, produce on 
those who are able to enjoy it a result without a 
motive. hig nfi@ecle was only possible for the 
most external kind of music, that is to say, for a 
power of expression which (in opera) has, from 
the earliest period, been endeavoring to render 
itself more and more independent of anything 
worthy of expression, and proved that it had fully 
attained this independence by debasing the sub- 
ject of the expression, which subject alone im- 
parted to the latter being, proportion and justifi- 
cation, to such a depth of moral as well as artistic 
nothingness, that the subject itself could only 
obtain being, proportion and justification from an 


act of musical caprice, which act had thus itself 


become denuded of all real expression. The act 


acterizes Meyerbeer’s art generally in the most 
exhaustive manner. 

Let us assume a poet to be inspired by a hero, 
a combatant for light and freedom, in whose 
breast there burns a powerful feeling of love for 
his dishonored brethren, insulted in their most 
sacred rights. The poet wants to represent this 
hero at the height of his career, and in the midst 
of active glory. For this purpose, he selects the 
following decisive moment of history. Accom- 
panied by the multitude who, leaving house and 
home, wife and child, have followed his inspirit- 
ing summons, in order to conquer or to die in the 
struggle with powerful oppressors, the hero has 
arrived before a fortified city, which the crowd, 
inexperienced in war, must carry by storm, if the 
work of delivery is to progress victoriously. From 
previous misfortunes, a feeling of dejection has 
arisen; bad passions, dissension and confusion 
rage in the host; all is lost if all is not won this 
very day. Sucha position is one in which heroes 
attain their fullest height. The poet makes the 
hero, who has just consulted, in nightly solitude, 
the god within him, the spirit of the purest love 
of man, and sanctified himself by his breath, 
appear, in the grey morning-light, among the 
crowd, whoare already divided among themselves 
as to whether they shall be cowardly brutes or | 
god-like heroes. The people assemble at his 
mighty voice, which penetrates into their very 
heart’s core ; and now, become aware of the god 
within them, they feel elevated and ennobled, 
while their enthusiasm raises the hero still higher 
—from enthusiasm he pushes on to action. He 
seizes the flag and waves it high against the ter- 
rible walls of the city, the bulwark of the foe, 
who, as long as they remain safe behind their 
ramparts, render a better future impossible for 
mankind. “Up, then! death or victory! The 
city must be ours!” The poet has now exhausted 
himself; he wants, at present, to see expressed 
upon the stage the one moment when the highly 
excited state of mind of every person concerned 
shall appear before us with the most convincing 
reality ; the stage must become the theatre of the 
world ; navattheit herself as allied with } 
our own elevated sentiments; she must no longer 
surround us with coldness and indifference. Be- 
hold! sacred necessity irresistibly impels the 
poet: he dissipates the morning mist, and, at his 
command, the rising sun darts its illuminating 
rays over the city, whieh is now consecrated to 
the victory of the enthusiasts. 

IIere we have the triumph of almighty Art, and 
such miracles can dramatic Art alone perform. 

Bat such a miracle—that can only spring from 
the enthusiasm of the dramatic poet, and only be 
rendered possible by a lovely occurrence  bor- 
rowed from life itself—is not desired by the 

















operatic composer: he wants the resu/t and not 
the motive, simply because it does not lie in his 
power. In a principal scene of Meyerbeer’s 
Prophéte, which externally resembles the one just || 
described ; we obtain, for the ear, the purely sen- |) 
sual result of a hymn-like melody, stolen from the 


| after ?” 

|| “That may be true in a certain sense,” con- 
| tinued Mendelssohn, warmly. “ His forms are 
|| broader, Mus style is more polyphonous and artifi- 
|! cial, the thoughts, as a rule, more gloomy and 
melancholy, even when intended to be merry, the 


itself could again only be reaiized in connection 
with other moments producing absolute results. 
In the most extreme specimens of instrumental 
music an appeal was made tothe justifying power 
of the imagination, which found matter for out- 
ward musical support in a programme, or even 


instrumentation more full—he has gone a little 
Surther on the old road, but he has not opened a 
new one. Now let us be frank—whither has he 
conducted us ?—to really more beautiful regions ? 
Do we, as artists, experience delight of an abso- 
lutrly higher order, on hearing the ninth sym- 
phony, than on hearing most of his others? As 
far as T am concerned, I frankly say: I do not! 
If I hear it, 1 pass a happy hour, but the sym- 
phony in C minor affords me quite as great 
delight—my pleasure at hearing the former being, 
perhaps, really not quite so undisturbed and pure 
as it is when listening to the latter.” 

If it were not the convenient wont of many to 
give in their adhesion to the word of a distin- 
guished man without more ado, this dictum and 
its repetition might be left at rest. And if in Art 
it all depended on an everlastingly vague “ being 
pleased”, or “ enjoying oneself”, or “ feeling hap- 
py”, on a progress to “ more beautiful and charm- 
ing regions” (what is beautiful, and what more 
beautiful ?): why then we should have to agree 





only a title: in opera, however, this matter for 
support ought to be realized, that is to say, the 
imagination should be spared every laborious 
effort. What, in the former case, was introduced 
programmatically from the phenomena of natural 
or human life, should, in the latter, be actually 
represented with most material reality, so as to 
produce a phantastic result without the least co- 
operation of the phantasy itself. The composer 
now borrowed this matter for material support 
fiom scenic mechanism itself, inasmuch as he took 
the results, which the latter was able to produce, 
purely for themselves, that is to say, he separated 
them from the subject, which, beyond the limits 
of mechanism, and standing upon the ground of 
life-representing poetry, would have been able to 
fix and justify them. We will make ourselves 
perfectly intelligible by an instance which char- 





* Herr Wagner here uses the word “ Effect,” as 
opposed to “ Wirkung.” Both, however, are generally 
emploved for the English effect, so that the difference 
Herr Wagner makes in German is somewhat difficult of 
translation. We think, however, we have overcome it 
by rendering “ Effect’ effect, and “ Wirkung” result. 
TRANSLATOR. 





people’s song, and carried to a degree of intoxi- 
cating fulness ; and, for the eye, that of a sun in 
which all we recognize is absolutely nought buta 
masterpiece of mechanism. The object that 
should merely be warmed by the melody and illu- 
minated by the sun—the highly inspired hero,* who 
ought to pour out his soul, with the most fervid 
rapture, into the music, and who, in obedience to 
the bidding of the pressing necessity of his situa- 








* Some persons may answer me: ‘ We did not want 
your glorious popular hero, who, by the way, is merely 
a later product of your own private revolutionary imagi- 
nation. On the contrary, we wished to represent an 
unfortunate young man, who, embittered by sad experi- 
ence and seduced by treacherous demagogues, allows 
himself to be spurred on to commit crimes, which he 
subsequently expiates by sincere repentance.” I now 
inquire the meaning of the effect of sunlight, and shall 
perhaps receive the following reply: ‘ That is in strict 
accordance with nature; why should not the sun rise 
early in the morning?” This would certainly be a very 
practical excuse for an involuntary sunrise, but still I 
should feel compelled to maintain: “ This sun would not 
have struck you so unexpectedly, if a situation, like that 
which Ihave sketched out above, had not really floated 
before your mind; the situation itself did not please you, 


. . 6°? 
but you certainly intended to produce a result from it. | 
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tion, called forth the appearance of the sun—the 
justifying, conditional kernel of all the luscious 
dramatic fruit—is not present at all; in his place 
we have a tenor singer, charaeteristically dressed, 
whom Meyerbeer has charged, through his poeti- 
cal private secretary, Scribe, to sing as well as ne 
can, and, at the same time, to adopt something of 
a communistic bearing, so that people should, also, 
have something piquant to reflect on. The hero, 
of whom we previously spoke, isa poor devil, who 
has undertaken from weakness the part of an im- 
postor, and, finally, in the most pitiable manner, 
repents—not any error, or fanatical infatuation, 
for which a sun might have arisen in case of 
necessity, but—his weakness and lying conduct. 

We will not here investigate what considera- 
tions could have co-operated to bring forth such 
an unworthy object under the title of 2 Prophet;” 
let a contemplation of the result, which is really 
instructive, suffice us. In the first place, we see, 
in this example, the complete moral and artistic 
degradation of the poet; whoever is best inten- 
tioned towards the composer must no longer see 
the slightest good quality in the poet; in other 
words—the poetic intention must not attract us, 
in the least, any more; on the contrary, it must 
disgust us. The performer must not interest us 
as anything more than a singer in costume, and 
this he can only do, in the scene mentioned, by 
singing the above melody, which, accordingly, 
entirely of itself—as melody—produces a result. 
In the same manner and for the same reason, the 
sun must work for itself alone, namely, as an imi- 
tation of the true sun realized upon the stage: 
the reason of the result it effects is referable, con- 
sequently, not tothe drama, but to pure mechan- 
ism, which, at the moment the sun appears, alone 
furnishes matter for thought; how alarmed the 
composer would be, if people were to look upon 
its appearance as in any way intended to repre- 
sent the transfiguration of the hero as the cham- 
pion of mankind! On the contrary, both for him 
and his public, the main thing must be to direct 
all attention from such ideas entirely to the mas- 
terpiece of mechanism. Thus, in this single scene, 
so applauded by wh A. all Art is resolved into 
its component parts # the externalities of Art are 
made its essence, and as this essence we acknowl- 
edge—effect, absolute effect, that is to say, the 
charm of artificially producing amorous tickling, 
without the activity of real amorous enjoyment. 





It is not my intention to write a criticism of 
Meyerbeer’s operas, but simply to represent in 
them the constitution of modern opera in connec- 
tion with this entire branch of Art generally. 
Although obliged, by the nature of the subject, 
frequently to give my statement an_ historical 
character, I could not allow myself to be so far 
led away as to deliver myself up to a system of 
historical details properly so speaking. Had I 
especially to characterize Meyerbeer’s capability 
and vocation for dramatic composition, I should, 
out of regard for truth, which I exert myself com- 
pletely to discover, bring forward most promi- 
nently a remarkable cireumstance in his works. 
There is such frightful hollowness, shallowness, 
and nullity, displayed in Meyerbeer’s music, that 
we feel inclined to set down his specifically musi- 
cal competency at zero—especially in comparison 
with that of far the greater majority of contempo- 
rary composers. The fact that, in spite of this, 
he has achieved such great success with the 
operatic public of Europe, must not fill us with 
astonishment, for this marvelis very easily ex- 
plained by a glance at the said public, but purely 
artistic observation shall enchain and teach us. 
We observe that, with the most palpable incapa- 
bility of giving the least sign of artistic life, from 
his own musical powers, the celebrated composer 
rises, nevertheless, in some passages of his operatic 
music, to the pinnacle of the most undeniable and 
greatest artistic power. Such passages are the 
creations of real inspiration, and, on looking more 
nearly, we see, also, by what this inspiration was 
eres — ee by really poetic situation. 
Vherever the poet forgets his constrained consid- 
eration for the musician; wherever, in his course 
of dramatic compilation, he involuntarily comes 








upon a moment, when he can breath in and again 
send forth the free, refreshing, human air of life— 
he suddenly wafts it as a source of inspiration to 
the musician as well, and the latter, who, after 
exhausting all the musical riches of his predeces- 
sors, cannot give a single gasp more of real inven- 
tion, is now enabled, all at once, to discover the 
richest, most noble, and most soul-moving musical 
expression. I would especially call the reader’s 
attention to several detached passages in the well- 
known and painful love-scene in the fourth act of 
the Huguenots, and above all, to the invention of 
the wonderful and moving melody in G flat major, 
with which, springing as it does, like a fragrant 
blossom from a situation that seizes on every fibre 
of the human heart with delicious pain, only very 
few, and only the most perfect portions of musi- 
eal works can be compared. I mention this with 
the most sincere joy and real enthusiasm, because 
in this very fact the true constitution of Art is dis- 
played so clearly and irrefutably, that we cannot 
help perceiving, with rapture, that the capability 
of true artistic creation must fall to the lot even 
of the most corrupt maker of music immediately 
he enters the sphere of’ a necessity stronger than 
his own selfish caprice, and suddenly effects his 
own salvation by turning his perverse endeavors 
into the true path of real Art. 

But the fact of our being able to notice only 
detached passages, and not one entire great pas- 
sage—not, for instance, the whole love-scene to 
which I referred, but only separate moments in it, 
compels us, above all things, to reflect upon the 
horrible nature of the madness, that nips in the 
bud the development of the musician’s noblest 
qualities, and stamps his muse with the insipid 
smile of a repulsive desire to please, or the dis- 
torted simper of an insane rage for command. 
This madness is the anxiety of the musician to 
defray, himself and out of his own property, that 
which neither he nor his property can defray, 
and in the common production of which he can 
only participate, when it is presented him from 
out of the particular property of another. Through 
this unnatural anxiety, by which the musician 
wished to satisfy his vanity—namely, to represent 
his capability in the light of Howndless power, he 
has reduced the said power, which is, in truth, 
most rich, to the most beggarly poverty, in which 
Meyerbeer’s operatic music now appears to us. 
In the selfish endeavor to force its narrow forms, 
as the only valid ones, upon the drama, this 
operatic music has proved, until it was insupport- 
able, the poverty-stricken, oppressive stiffness 
and unprofitableness of the forms in question. In 
the mania for appearing rich and varied, it has 
sunk, as a musical Art, to a state of the most com- 
plete mental want, and been compelled to borrow 
of the most material mechanism. In the egotis- 
tical pretence of exhausting dramatic characteris- 
tic by mere musical means, it has, lastly, lost all 
natural power of expression, and degraded itself 
to the level of the most grotesque buffoonery. 
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PLAYING PEOPLE OUT.—At the Panopticon, 
in Leicester Square, is one of the finest organs in 
the world. But, from a correspondence which 
has been published, it would appear, that what- 
ever stops the instrument may have, the vor 
humana of the proprietary emits very objectiona- 
ble noises. Mr. Best, who had been acting as 
organist, and who has certainly made the organ 
discourse most eloquent music, complains of hav- 
ing been treated, by those who engaged his servi- 
ces, as an artist ought not to be treated ; and, the 
first time the owners of the instrument send their 
bellows to mend, they had better send their man- 
ners to undergo a similar reparatory operation. 
Not satisfied with Mr. Best’s scholarly exhibition 
of the varied powers of the grand organ, by the 
performance of a series of compositions to visitors 
who listen, the directors of the establishment call 
upon a gentleman and a musician to “ play the 
people out.” He is to accompany the shuffling of 
feet, the racing down stairs, the calls of parties 
“to keep together,” the requests “ not to shove,” 
the squabble for canes, parasols, and umbrellas, 
and the recitative in which cabs are summoned to 
the door. And when the last lounger is out, the 





yentleman and musician may leave off. But this 
is not all. The direction is good enough to select 
a composition fit to be applied to this noble Art- 
purpose—and they select Mendelssohn's “ Bridal 
March,” which, as every body knows, is just the 
thing to be trampled to pieces by a crowd of 
wearied sight-seers, anxious to escape. If the 
directors could get a Raphael, they would, in the 
same spirit, lay it down asa door-mat, for the 
greater luxury of their departing patrons. Mr. 
Best, having in vain remonstrated against the vul- 
garity, very properly resigns. He will not dese- 
crate Mendelssohn, and “ play the people out.” 
If the Panopticon people conduct all their arrange- 
ments in this fashion, and without regard to what 
is due to Art, the public, which soon comprehends 
such things, will discover it, and then the next 
organists will have a very much harder task to 
attempt than “ playing people out,” namely that 
of “ playing them in.” The directors have got a 
Novum Organum, and a noble one, but they 
need not therefore behave like fat Bacons. 
Punch. 


+ > 





Toucn: AS APPLIED TO THE INSTRUMENT 
AND THE FINGER.—The term “ Touch” is applied 
as well to the instrument as to the performer. 
When it is said that a pianoforte has “a good 
touch,” it is intended to express that each key 
replies with ease to every degree of lightness or 
power with which the finger presses or strikes it ; 
that it possesses the just amount of resistance to 
the touch of the finger; that its slow or rapid 
reiteration produces tones of equal value respec- 
tively, and that in these various particulars there 
exists no perceptible inequality throughout the 
entire range of the instrument. By the “ touch” 
of the performer we mean the action of the finger 
on the key. By the majority of pianists, profes- 
sional as well as amateur, this quality is not suf- 
ficiently cultivated ; and now that we fortunately 
possess actions so perfect in their mechanism as 
to enable us to draw from the string any amount, 
and almost any quality of tone we may desire, we 
must attribute a hard unvocal tone, if I may be 
allowed the expression, to a want of musical feel- 
ing on the part of the performer I would coun- 
sel all students of the pianoforte ¢losely to imitate 
the voice; and, by frequent experiments, strive 
to produce from the point of the finger every gra- 
dation of tone of which the voice is capable. 
Between forte and fortissimo, piano and pianissimo, 
there are gradations of tones to he drawn forth, 
analagous, in the sister art of painting, to the mid- 
dle tints of'a picture; by the pioduction of which, 
an expression is given to music which excites, 
both in the player and the auditor, emotions, 
almost as varied as our sensibilities. An attention 
to pianos and fortes, just time, and a firm clear 
articulation, are considered, by pianists in general, 
sufficient requisites to constitute a “ good player.” 
We have myriads of “good” players; but of 
“ great” players, how few! The aim of manufac- 
turers, besides producing a greater volume of 
tone, a more sustained quality, and a more equal 
touch has been to bring, by means of the most 
perfect mechanism, the peculiar sensitiveness of 
the finger into a more immediate association with 
the string, so that every variety of touch shall pro- 
duce a corresponding variety of tone from the 
instrument. Dr. Lardner, in his “ Handbook of 
Philosophy” instances the mechanism which in 
the pianoforte connects the key with the hammer 
asa “beautiful example of complex leverage.” 
He says “ the object of it is to convey, from the 
point where the finger acts upon the key, to that 
at which the hammer acts upon the string, all the 
delicacy of action of the finger ; so that the piano 
may participate to a certain extent in the sensi- 
bility of touch which is observable in the harp; 
and which is the consequence of the finger acting 
immediately on the string in that instrument with- 
out the intervention of any other mechanism.” 
The whole range of mechanical art, I be ieve, 
does not furnish a more astonishing result; and, 
when the distance from the keys to the wires is 
considered, I think it will be conceded that to 
produce, through the medium of wood and leather, 
that marvellous sympathy which exists between 
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the finger and the strings,a great triumph of 
mechanical skill has been achieved. We are of 
late, however, so accustomed to perfection in the 
numerous inventions of art that it not only ceases 
to excite our wonder, but is not even appreciated. 
Charles Salaman’s Fourth Lecture. 


— ee ee 


[The following beautiful little poem from TENNYSON’S 
new volume— Mand, and other poems’’—(in press by 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, Boston), is said to be a true 
passage from the poet’s own experience. ] 


THE LETTERS. 

Still on the tower stood the vane, 

A black yew gloom’d the stagnant air. 
I peer’d athwart the chancel pane 

And saw the altar cold and bare. 
A clog of lead was round my feet, 

A band of pain across my brow; 
‘Cold altar, heaven and earth shall meet 

Before you hear my marriage vow.’ 


I turn’d and humm’d a bitter song 
That mock’d the wholesome human heart, 
And then we met in wrath and wrong, 
We met, but only meant to part. 
Full cold my greeting was and dry; 
She faintly smiled, she hardly moved; 
I saw with half unconscious eye 
She wore the colors I approved. 


She took the little ivory chest, 
With half a sigh she turned the kev, 
And raised her head with lips comprest, 
And gave my letters back to me. 
And gave the trinkets and the rings, 
My gifts when gifts of mine could please; 
As looks the father on the things 
Of his dead son, I looked on these. 


She told me all her friends had said: 
I raged against the public liar; 

She talked as if her love were dead, 
But in my words were seeds of fire. 
‘No more of love; your sex is known; 
T never will be twice deceived, 
Henceforth I trust the man alone, 

The woman cannot be believed. 


Thro’ slander, meanest spawn of hell 
(And woman’s slander is the worst), 

And you, whom once I loved so well, 
Thro’ you, my life will be accurst.’ 

I spoke with heart, and heat and force, 
I shock her breast with vague alarms; 

Like torrents from a mountain's source 
We rushed into each other's arms. 


We parted: sweetly gleamed the stars, 
And sweet the vapor-braided blue, 
Low breezes fann'd the belfry bars, 
As homeward by the church I drew. 
The very graves appear'd to smile, 
So fresh they rose in shadow'd swells; 
‘Dark porch,’ I said, ‘and silent aisle, 
There comes a sound of marriage bells.’ 


_ - —+> _ 


Sounp Docrrinr.—In 4 sermon, delivered by 
Rev. Dr. Bellows, of New York, before the Wes- 
tern Unitarian Conference, is the following para- 
graph: 

“For my own part, I say it in all solemnity, T 
have lived to become sincerely suspicious of the 
piety of those who do not love pleasure in any 
form. T cannot trust the man that never laughs; 
that is always sedate ; that has no apparent outlets 
for those natural springs of sportiveness and 
gayety that are perennial in the human soul. T 
know that nature takes her revenge on such vio- 
lence. I expect to find secret vices, malignant 
sins, or horrid crimes springing up in this hot-bed 
of confined air and imprisoned space; and, 
therefore, it gives me a sincere moral gratification 
anywhere, and in any community, to see innocent 
pleasures and popular amusements resisting the 
religious bigotry that frowns so unwisely upon 
them. Anything is better than dark, dead, un- 
happy social life—a prey to ennui and morbid 





excitment, which results from unmitigated puri- 
tanism, whose second crop is usually unbridled 
license and infamous folly.” 


Music Abroad. 


Leer 


Germany. 

Muntcu.—A correspondent of the Philadelphia: Bulle- 
tin writes: 

The opera at Munich is one of the best in Germany, 
and I was glad of the opportunity of hearing a true Ger- 
man opera performed in a German theatre. KrEUTZER'S 
Nachtlager in Granada was announced—an opera with 
the music of which I was familiar, although it kas never 
been playedin America. The theatre is a large and very 
handsome one, with five tiers of boxes and a very spa- 
cious comfortable parquet. The performance com- 
menced at half past 6 o’clock, and a little before that, on 
entering, T found a large audience assembled. There 
were no famous artists among the singers, but all were 
respectable, and the barytone, Herr KtnpERMANN, is the 
best T have heard in Enrope, but not equal to BADIALt, 
whose equal I have not seen either in Paris or London. 
Madame Dierz was the prima donna—she has a good 
voice and method and acts qnite well, but is neither 
young nor pretty. The orchestra numbered over sixty 
first rate performers, and I observed that the harpist was 
awoman. They played most admirably. and the capital 
overtnre to the opera could scarcely have been better 
performed. The Nachtlager in Granada, though some- 
what deficient in dramatic interest, is very well written. 
Its melodies are graceful, without being strikingly ori- 
ginal, and some of the concerted music is most admirable. 
The burden of the work rests upon the soprano and the 
first barytone; the tenor has not a great deal to do.— 
Herr Kindermann delighted me by his acting and sing- 
ing, especially in a scene where he is shut up and goes to 
gest in a ruined apartment of the Alhambra, and is dis- 
rurbed by a band of outlaws, with whom he has a con- 
flict, in which, of course, he is victorious. The soprano 
has a good duet with the tenor, a better with the bary- 
tone, and sings in a very fine trio with both at the close 
of the opera. A quintet—soprano, four barytones and 
bases, was also very effective. The chorus numbered 
between sixty and seventy singers, and they did their 
part extremely well. The scenery, too, was extremely 
beantiful, and everv scene was painted expressly for its 
special purpose, so that there were no violations of pro- 
priety and none of the absurd anachronisms that are con- 
stantly to be seen on the American stage. For one of 
the best seats in the theatre, secured in advance, to see 
such an excellent performance as this, I had to pay only 
asingle florin. The auf’ence seemed to enjoy the opera 
exceedingly, were very attentive, and liberal, but not 
boisterons or undiscriminating in their applause. The 
whole performance was over a quarter before 9 o'clock, 
so that a valuable part of the evening remained for pri- 
vate entertainments or for visits to the gardens, where 
there is music everv evening. All must agree that this is 
much more rational that staving till midnight, as they do 
at Paris or London, to hear one of MEYERREER's enor- 
mous works, or parts of two or three of other composers, 


KoéntesnerG.—Malle. Tohanna Waener has appeared 
with great snecess in Iphigenia in Aulis and Furyanthe. 
The operatic company will shortly proceed to Elbing, to 
give aseries of eight representations. Mdlle. Johanna 
Wagner will accompany them. 


Beruin.—The season at the Roval Opera-house was 
brought to a close with M. Auber’s Lac des Fées. Owing 
to the fine weather and the varions attractions ont of 
doors, the house was very thinly attended. It will remain 
closed for a month. The concert given by the bands of 
the varions regiments, for the benefit of the Fund for 
Military Musicians, their Wives, and Children, went off, 
last week, with great éclat. 

Srertin.—Madlle. Johanna Wagner has appeared in 
Tannhauser and I Montecchi e Capuletti with snecess. A 
new romantic comic opera, entitled Das Wirthshaus am 
Kuffhduser, has been produced, and tolerably well 
received. The music is by a young composer of the 
name of Ludwig Hoffmann, chorus-master at the theatre. 


Lretpsic.—At the re-onening of the theatre, in the 
beginning of Sentember, Herr A. Riccius, who has, for 
many years, directed the * Euterpe” concerts, will fulfil 
the duties of conductor. 


GENEVA.—Two concerts are given every week on the 
Lake. The orchestra, consisting entirely of Germans, is 
placed in a large barque, which the audience follow about 
in small boats, 

ViennxA.—The Italian operatic season was brought to 
a close on the 30th ult., with selections from the follow- 
ing oneras:— Rigoletto, Lucrezia Borgia, La Cenerentola, 
dl Trovatore, and Norma. 


Paris. 


Granp Orera.—( Correspondence London 
World, July 21 ) 

ROGER and ALRonI appeared ten days ago in the 
Prophete, Roger filling the part of Jean of Leyden, 
Alboni representing his much-tried and afflicted mother, 
To those who are not familiar with the simple, digni- 
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fied, and touching conception of Marto, or with the 
more impassioned, vigorous, and manly representation 
of TAMBERLIK, Roger may pass for a good represen- 
tative of the peasant-prophet-king. To my taste he 
overacts the part, and, in his constant desire to be 
doing something, misses the effect produced by the 
calm dignity of Mario, or the quiet but resolute bearing 
of Tamberlik. * * * * * . * 
But, although Roger has yet to learn the ars celare 
artem, he is an accomplished singer with a fine voice 
and good style, a through musician and a conscientious 
artist. What can I say of Alboni which has not been 
repeated a thousand times? To what purpose should 
I speak of that marvellous voice, limpid, sonorous, of 
unprecedented compass, ever fresh, ever charming, 
ever touching? * * * Her conception of the 
part is admirable, her exeeution of the music perfectly 
marvellous. With her, Fides is a poor peasant woman, 
whose whole soul is absorbed in one overpowering sen- 
sation—love for her son. She is no enthusiast, no 
high-souled matron; she is a loving, trusting, tender- 
hearted, devoted mother, ready to yield up her life for 
her child, but resolutely refusing to sanction an impos- 
tor; willing to forget the past and forgive the present, 
if her son will but return to his humble home, and 
remain with that mother who is so fondly devoted to 
him. This conception seems to be more true than that 
which makes of Fides an austere devotee, cursing the 
impiety committed by the Prophet, and bowed down 
by the weight of his wickedness and profanity. Alboni 
has evidently studied her part with the greatest care 
and attention, and nothing could exceed the manner in 
which from beginning to end she portrayed in action 
the conception she had formed. Her first air, Ah! 
mon fils, sois béni,”’ was sung with a tenderness, grace, 
and amplitude, of which words can afford no idea; 
and the exquisite tones of her most lovely voice pro- 
duced an instantaneous thrill of pleasure through the 
whole house. She was called for again and again both 
during and after the opera, and the performance was 
one continued triumph. Mlle. Pornsort makes a 
pleasing Bertha, and the orchestra and chorus, though 
inferior to those of Covent Garden, are yet deserving 
of praise for the manner in which they acquitted them- 
selves. 

Here, then, is the Grand-Opéra well provided until 
the close of the season. Les Vépres Siciliennes prom- 
ises its career of success, and Mile. CRUVELLI has won 
all hearts in her last and one of her most effective 
impersonations. Such receipts have rarely been 
known in the history of the establishment as those of 
Les Vépres Siciliennes, and the capabilities of the 
house would be taxed were there even accommodation 
for twice the number it now contains. The Duke of 
Saxe Coburg’s opera, Santa Chiara, is in constant 
rehearsal, in order th¢*+ *S ma# be produced to do 
honor to your Queen's visit in’ August; and, at the 
en of this year, alas! Mlle. Cruvelli bids farewell to 
the stage for ever. 

The Orrera ComrQuk is full to the roof each night, 
and. gives alternate representations of L’ Etoile du 
Nord and Jenny Bell ‘The Théatre-Lyrique is closed 
until September, when it opens with Marie Cabel in 
Jaguarita, Uv Indienne. 


The Exhibition has been a source of enormous profit 
to the operas and theatres, for the weather has been so 
uncertain that the balls and concerts al fresco—for 
which Paris is so famous—have been papier hie | 
deserted, while the theatres and operas overflowed. 
The receipts during the month of June amounted to 
no less a sum than 1,309,307 franes being, I believe, 
the largest receipt on record, and 377,085 franes more 
than in the corresponding month last year. 


eee’ 


‘Musical Chit-¢ 


Concerts at the sea-shore are quite the fashion. 
Miss Hensver’s at Newport, on Monday evening, is 
glowingly reported. She was assisted by her sister 
Lovise, by Sig. Brignort, the tenor, and Messrs. 
Dresex, Scnurtzr, &c. On the previous Monday, 
Mme. La Granee, Sig. Brigrort, Baron DE 
Troprianp, Miss Van Zanpt and Mrs. Rees, 
(the last three amateurs) sang ata “religious con- 
cert” given at the church of the “ Lady of Our Isle”, 
to raise funds for the purchase of an organ for the 
church. The selections were principally from Verdi, 
Bellini and Rossini—pretty well for a “ religious” 
concert! But as the letter-writer well says: Every- 
thing in Newport is governed by fashion.” We see 
it also stated that the concert was opened by a blind 
pupil of the South Boston Institute, “ who executed 
Rossini's Stabat Mater on the piano (!) with wonder- 
ful accurracy.” It is further stated that: “ The per- 
formance lasted nearly two hours, and it was the 
most fashionable gathering I have seen this season. 
Thus far, it has been the event. For more than an 
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hour before the appointed time, carriages were roll- 
ing down the hill and through the various thorough- 
fares to the church; and after the concert was over, 
the streets on three sides of the church were filled 
for some distance with a line of vehicles on each 
side. The sun was still an hour and a half high 
and as there was ample time, the greater number 
started for the beach, to drive on the hard sand at 
low tide.” Mr. Mirtarp gives another matinée 
next Monday. 

The concert at Nahant aweek hence by Mrs. J. H. 
Lona, one of the very best of our native cantatric/, 
must not be forgotten. Mr. Arruursoy, tenor, and 
Mr. L. H. Sournarp, as pianist, will lend valuable 
aid. By notice in another column it will be seen that 
the steamer will make an extra trip to Nahant in 
season for the concert and return when it is over. 





Mile. Vestvatt has made an engagement with 
the manager of the opera in Mexico, and will leave 
the States on the first of September. She will pass 
the interim at Niagara Falls, Saratoga and Newport. 
....8rrakoscnu and Paropr have been concertiz- 
ing as far as Galena on the Mississippi....Paur 
Juttren is in Canada; CamiLtLe Urso in New 
York, with no engagement, and “really in want,” 
according to the Review. ...Gorrscnark, the Pian- 
ist, has gone South, in “a very precarious state of 
health.” 

The Philharmonic Society in Munich has enrolled 
among its honorary members a young female com- 
poser, Fraiileim Emitie Mayer, in recognition of 
her high musical aspirations and excellent achieve- 
ments in the Art. A Trio of her composition was 
performed in the hall of the society on the 17th of 
June, before an overflowing audience. ... The author- 
ities of the Evangelical Churches in Berlin are threat- 
ening to forbid any further musical performances in 
the churches, lest the dignity of the church should 
suifer thereby. 





The Musical Review circulates the following : 

“ All German Musicat Socteries, in their own 
| land or abroad, are requested by the editor of the 
|| Nene Berliner Musik-Zeitung to assist in the collection 
| | of materials for a forthcoming musical statistical 
|| work, by forwarding information in regard to the 
conductor of their societies, the numbers, time of for- 
mation, whether they are state or private institutions, 
or any thing of interest in regard to them, to the 
Neue Berliner Musik-Zeitung, Berlin, Prussia, as soon 
German 
numerous in America, and it is hoped that accurate 
information in regard to them will be forwarded to 
Berlin. German papers in America will do a service 
by giving the above notice a place in their columns.” 


as possible. singing-societies are very 


It is now stated that there is no probability that 
Batre, author of the “ Bohemian Girl,” &c., will 
come to New York to direct Italian Opera at the 
Academy. He was willing to conduct three perfor- 
mances of a new opera of his own for the modest 
sum of $5.000 and expenses to and fro; the copy- 
right to remain his own, . .Sig. Frepertco Bap1att, 
brother of the popular baritone, and manager here of 
Sig. Marti’s Havana opera troupes, died last week in 
New York. 

The great pianist, THaLBeERG, since the failure of 
his opera at Vienna, is reported to have left for Bra- 
zil....The Zome Journal gives the “census” of 
Madame Atront, (whose recent Parisian triamphs 
may be read under our head of Music Abroad) thus: 
“ The gradual wax of this great moon among the 

operatic stars, is regularly chronicled by the French 

critics. The census of her increase of pounds lat- 
terly is startling—but we forbear to particularize. 

The last paragraph on the subject thus concludes :— 


Madame Alboni is the same as to voice and talent 
but she has increased, out of all personal acquain- 
tance, in size. Itis appalling. What will contain 
her, at this rate of progress? New characters will 








be necessary in operas—heroines borne in palanquins 
or on sledges—or she must sing from a clond, as a 
Juno, or from the side-scenes, as a concealed object 
of adoration. Happily, as yet, Nature persists in 
leaving her voice unobstructed. It pervades, as yet, 
the entire globe which she inhabits.” 

At the court theatre in Vienna, a Hungarian opera, 
Hunyady Laszlo, by Ere, was among the next 
things to be produced; it has produced a great sen- 
sation at the national theatre in Pesth....Rossin1 
has left the noise of Paris for the sca-shore. Some 
of his worshippers improvised a little concert in his 
dwelling, at which Mme. Uccettt, and Signori 
Neri-Baratpr and ZuccnE ti sang some numbers 
of his Soirées Musicales and two of the romances of 
FJORDIGIANI....VeRDI has received the order of 
the Legion of Honor from Louis Napoleon. 

We are glad to sce that Novello is about to give 
us in English, as the next number of his valuable 
“ Library for the Diffusion of Musical Knowledge,” 
the famous treatise by Hector Bertioz on“ Instru- 
mentation.” 

Italian papers speak in raptures of the playing of 
the English pianist, Miss ARABELLA GoppaARp, who 
has been concertizing in Florence....A glance back 
over the repertoire of the Royal Opera in Berlin for 
the season past, from September 1854 to the end of 
June 1855, shows, that out of 152 representations 77 
have been devoted to the works of German compo- 
sers. C. M. von Werner has the majority in 17 
performances ; his Oberon was given 11 times, his 
Freyschiitz 4, his Euryanthe twice. Next to him 
came Griuck and Mozart, each with 10 performan- 
ces. Gluck’s Orpheus was newly studied and given 
6 times, his Jfigenia in Tauris and in Aulis twice 
each. Of Mozart the Don Juan appeared 6 times, the 
Nozze di Fiyaro 4 times. BrETHOVEN was repre- 
sented 3 times by Fidelio, Sponr once by Jessonda, 
Of the modern Germans, MEYERBEER has figured 
oftenest, 6 times in the /Zvguenots and 5 times in the 
Prophéte; after him comes Fiorow with 4 repeti- 
tions of Stradella and 3 of Martha; then Lortzine. 
whose Czar and Zimmermann was given 4 times and 
his Wildschitz twice. Dorn with his Niebelungen 
figures 6 times. Guxaser’s Adler's Horst appears 5 
times, Kreurzer’s Nachtlager once, Of not Ger- 
man masters, CHeruBINti in his Wassertréger came 
3 times on the stage ; Boretprevu 8 times, (La Dame 
Blanche 4, “ John of Paris” 4); Auper’s Masaniello 
was given 10 times, his Lec des Fees 10 times, Fra 
Diavolo 5, Le Macon 3, “ Crown Diamonds” 1. 
Harevy’s Juive appeared 8 times; Rossini’s Tan- 
credi 7 times and “ Siege of Corinth” 3 times ; Don- 
izerti’s Lucrezia Borgia 4 times, Fille du Regiment 
2, Lucia 2 and Favorita once; Betutni’s Capuletti 
4 times and Sonnambula once. Of smaller operas 
were given Meuut’s Je toller, je besser twice, Isou- 
arpb's Rendezvous twice, and Grisar’s Bon soir M. 
Pantalon 4 times. When will Boston and New York 
“ Academies” tell such a story as that ? 

Vieuxtemprs, (whom all artists and cultivated 
dilettanti regard as the first of violinists, unless Joa- 
cum may compete with him, and who in his visit to 
this country in the days of our musical infancy was 
overshadowed by the showy qualities of OLe Butt), 
has been passing the summer (says the Signale) in 
his charming villa at Dreieichenhain, near Frankfort, 
a place famous for the yet remaining ruins of a hunt- 
ing castle of the Emperor Charles the Great. Vieux- 
temps’ estate borders immediately upon these ruins, 
and by its romantic situation and wild prospect is 
well calculated to inspire the artist to new composi- 
tions, to which his retirement is continually devoted. 

Tue GERMAN Festivat.— Several societies of 
the “ Turnverein” of different New England cities 
arrived in the city during the day yesterday and were 
received by the “ Turnverein” of Boston. Others 
from Rhode Island, Connecticut and Western Mas- 


sachusetts arrived in the late night trains. During 
the evening the German Glee Club met at Pfaff'’s 





hotel, and under the direction of Auc. KrerssMANn 
sang several German national songs and glees in 
preparation for the festivities at Florence Grove 
to-day.— Advertiser. 
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The Musical Conventions. 

The Boston Music Hall and Tremont Temple 
are now swarming at all hours, since Wednesday 
morning, with rival crowds of music teachers, 
choristers and singers from the country, far and 
wide, besides multitudes of resident musicians, 
critics, amateurs, &e., who are curious to see and 
hear what is going on. We have not found time 
to be present at any of the regular sessions of the 
Conventions proper; but we are told that the 
numbers in attendance upon both corps of teach- 
ers are quite large. The event of the opening 
day (Wednesday) was the “ Organ Concert” 
given in the evening at the Tremont Temple, 
where a large audience thronged eager to hear 
the renowned organ-playing of Mr. GeoreE W. 
MorG@an, on the largest and in many respects 
the finest organ in this country. This we did 
attend and felt rewarded. 

Much has been said (during the week) of Mr. 
Morgan, as one of the most distinguished of the 
younger organists in London, and of his extraor- 
dinary skill in pedal-playing. For the year past 
he has resided in New York, very quietly it would 
seem, and without much blowing of the trumpet 
in the high ways. The programme was certainly 
inviting, especially the first part, which embraced 
purely classical and solid pieces, three of them of 
the kind which ean strictly be called organ music. 
The first was a Prelude and Fugue (in C Minor) 
by MenpeLssoun, a very elaborate and_beauti- 
ful work, and was rendered with the utmost clear- 
ness and effectiveness throughout. The long and 
interesting theme of the Fugue was kept perfectly 
distinct through all the answers, involutions and 
Next he played the Andante from 
Organ ver- 


inversions. 
Berrnoven’s C minor symphony. 
sions of orchestral music must of course, however 
happy, leave much to be desired. The great 
organ with its fifty or more stops, its five key- 
boards, and means of coupling and mixing quali- 
ties of tone ad libitum, is to be sure a sort of 
orchestra. But its many instruments in one must 
lack the individual vitality which each has in the 
orchestra of many men, and the distracting work 
of constantly recombining or isolating the stops 
must involve some dallying with time, some 
humoring of the movement of the composition. 
Yet we confess we were astonished to hear so 
much of the orchestral character and coloring of 
that lovely work reproduced under the player's 
hands—and feet. The stops were blended with 
rare tact, so as to imitate (more than we had 
thought possible), the contrasted tone colors of 
the original. It was a performance of great skill 
and beauty. 

The next piece was BAcn’s famous St. Ann’s 
Fugue, with the three subjects. This was from 
the deepest, purest springs of real organ music. 
It was played in a simple, solid, clear, masterly 
manner, so that the thought, the essential music 
of the work, lay clearly and simply before the 
mind. It was not musical effect, but musical 
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essence; the rich full organ tone seemed the 
music’s voice, not something added from without, 
and the player gave it conscientiously free course. 
Our only doubt was, whether the rapidity of the 
movement was not a little too great for the most 
distinct and telling effect of all parts of an instru- 
ment so vast and so distributed over wide space. 
The Fugue and Chorus from Hanpev’s “ Israel 
in Egypt,” was another :olid, satisfying “ fill” 
of glorious music. 

Here, in the higher view of an Art feast, one 
would gladly have left off. Here one could have 
gone home and slept, as if among the mountains 
or by the sea-shore, at peace with all the world. 
Other fine things, pleasing things, curious and 
wonderful things followed, but they were lighter 
things, distracting by their promiscuity, and fatig- 
uing to the mind both by their promiscuity and 
length. It is only the comment one is forced to 
make upon nine out of ten of all concerts, by 
whomsoever given: too heterogeneous and too 
much. But here were fresh and eager auditors 
from the country, who do not hear these things 
every day, and the wish was natural to crowd as 
much as possible into their week. We proceed 
then to 

Part II. Selections from Rossrni’s_ Stabat 
Mater. ‘This was given under the direction of 
Mr, A. N. Jonnson, the head and father of the 
Convention, by the Choir of Park Street Church, 
numbering ‘from fifty to sixty voices, with the 
quartet of solo singers: Miss S. E. Wurrrnovuse, 
soprano; Miss H. BriaaGs, second soprano; Mr. 
E. H. Frost, tenor; Mr. W. GARRETT, basso. 
Mr. WILicox supplied accompaniments from the 
organ, adapting its various stops (among which he 
is lovingly at home) with graceful and expressive 
tact. The choruses (in the opening movement 
and the Jnflammatus) were sung with a purity 
and well blended, musical quality of voice, which 
we have supposed very rare in large church 
choirs, also with a careful regard to points of 
expression, to light and shade, pianissimo, &c., as 
well as to correct Italian pronunciation of the 
Latin words, which showed patient, conscientious 
drill. 
One fault however was the carrying of a mechan- 
ical virtue to excess; that sharp, short cutting off 


The swelling fortissimos were quite grand. 


of the last note of a phrase, while better than the 
drawling, straggling wont of many choirs, gave 
the feeling of mechanical precision more than of 
expression. Some of the solos also showed too 
much of the bran-new edge of the same drill. 
The quartets: Sancta mater,and Quando corpus 
suffered from the indisposition of the tenor, for 
whom indulgence had to be asked beforehand. 
These were ambitious efforts, especially the latter, 
so chromatic, and naked as it is without the least 
accompaniment. Even the Italians, (who always 
sing us this Siabat Mater and nothing else, when 
they give “sacred” concerts), generally contrive to 
have a violin or two near by, sotto-voce, by which 
they may feel their pitch from time to time; but 
these young persons sang it and kept mainly true 
without such aid, making allowance, of course, for 
the disabled tenor. The soprano of Miss White- 
house is singularly pure, fresh, even, flexible and 
telling; in execution and in style she must take 
place among the foremost of our young native 
singers. The contralto was true and of pleasing 
quality, though hardly powerful enough. Mr. 
Garrett has a rich, well-developed voice, and sings 


|| conscientiously ; only in some passages of his solo, 





as the opening of Pro peccatis, the voice had a 
dry and constrained sound, which gave way when 
the singer seemed to feel more free. On the 
whole it was a highly creditable performance ; 
though something less hacknied than that music, 
something in which we have not heard ail the 
great prime donne &e., who have ever visited our 
city, would, we think, have been a better subject 
for such ambitious effort. 

Part III. was composed again of organ pieces, 
of a lighter and more fantastical character—show 
pieces, less in the range of strictly legitimate 
organ music. These were: 1, the overture to 
Der 
piece only as transferred to the organ, and which 


“reyschiitz, which of course we call a show 


was played very skilfully and effectively, espec- 
ially in the more spirited passages, towards the 
end; it was less soin the opening, where we 
suppose the contrast of the horn quartet with the 
tremolo of strings admits in any case of but faint 
2,“ Auld Robin Grey,” 


variations, fantasia-like, 


imitation on the organ. 
with introduction and 
quasi impromptu, in which he produced a great 
many wonderfully curious and sometimes beautiful 
effects. 3. Lastly “God save the Queen,” as 
played by Mr. Morgan before their Majesties in 
the Crystal Palace, London. Another piece of 
marvellously florid and fantastic variation-work, 
showing an unlimited command of that sort of 
thing, and bringing out the separate and blended 
beauties of the many organ stops to great advan- 
tage. Skilful as it all was, we must confess it 
wearisome ; we had wandered too long in those 
wilfully perplexed mazes of melody to receive any 
definite and lasting impression. One’s ears had 
got too full, with listening to so much, and hence 
had grown indiffereat to all they heard. Per- 
haps a good honest Bach fugue or Handel chorus 
might have proved a restorative, like the cool of 
evening and sea-shore after a roving, idle, hot, 
distracting day. 

On Thursday evening was the second concert, 
consisting of two parts of organ music again by 
Mr. Morgan,—one part classical, the other light 
and popular, and a third part of selections sang 
from NEvUkoMM’s hacknied oratorio of “ David.” 
We had only time to hear a portion of the first, 
which was undoubtedly the best. The organist 
seemed this time to exert himself particularly in 
the field of great and true organ music, playing 
fugue after fugue, in admirable style, and stimu- 
lated and encouraged, we were happy to see, by 
the rapturous applause of the entire promiscuous 
audience. Do not say, then, that the organ must 
be made a play-thing, that Bach and Mendelssohn 
must be avoided, in order to interest the people 


Mr. Mor- 


gan is certainly by far the ablest organist who has 


in the music of that noble instrument. 
yet been heard in Boston. His command of the 
pedals is even amusingly complete ; how grandly 
he made the sub-bass roll and toss in that billowy 
chorus from “ Israel in Egypt.” Every thing is 
artistically finished, with no break of melodious 
connection anywhere, in his wandering over all 
those banks of keys; he uses the swell to perfec- 
tion, and in changing the stops (which is like the 
painter's mixing his colors on his pallet, only that 
the organist must do it while his picture goes 
on, losing not a breath of time), he has the hap- 
piest way of a humoring the stream of improvisa- 
tion during the transition from one combination 
of tone-colors to another,so that it seems all perfect- 
ly natural and in the intention of the piece ; the 





interest is not suspended. He seems as much at 
home with that Tremont Temple organ, to have 
grown as sympathetically to it, as if there, and 
there on!y, at that precise organ, he had wooed 
music from the first. In tasteful skill we have 
not known his equal; whether there be so much 
of the poetry of the Art, so much depth of senti- 
ment, of the religion of Music in his playing, as 
we read of in some of the great German organists, 
we cannot say. 

Yesterday afternoon the Convention continued 
its series of daily concerts with a performance of 
Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, and organ pieces as 
before. This evening they bring a full orchestra 
into the field, for the first public trial of two MSS. 
overtures by Mr. L. H. SourHarp, and of two 
scenes from his unfinished opera, “ The Scarlet 
Letter”, in which the principal parts will be sus- 
tained by Mrs. J. I. Lona, Mr. ARTHURSON and 
Mr. Mozart; to be followed by Grand Choruses 
by the whole Convention. This will be an occa- 
sion of peculiar interest. 

There is a very large class also in attendance 
at the Convention in the Boston Music Hall, 
under the direction of Mr. B. F. BAKER, who 
has had some fourteen years’ experience in these 
matters. This assemblage styles itself “ THE 
Boston Musicat CONVENTION AND PuHIL- 
HARMONIC InstiroTEe”. The hourly exercises, 
lessons, chorus practice, &c., are essentially of the 
same character as those at the Temple. Mr. 
Baker has the able assistance of Prof. H. S. Mays 
from London, and Messrs. ADAMs, BALL, CuT- 
LER, WHEATON and WERNER, of this city.— 
Their first public demonstration is announced for 
to-morrow (Sunday evening) when IHAypn’s 
“ Creation” will ‘ve performed with orchestral 
accompaniment, and Mr. Curier at the organ. 
With such solo singers as Miss BotTHAMLY, Miss 
TWICHELL, Mr. BALL, Mr. Mozart, and _ the 
others named, it cannot fail to please. 
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Our Music Table. 


Song from Milton’s Comus, by Ortro DRESEL. 
(Published by Nathan Richardson.) 


Here we have something refreshingly pure and 
true in the way of song. The composition is 
worthy of its subject, which is the invocation of 
the Lady to “ Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that 
liv’st unseen”, &c. The musician has caught the 
tone and spirit of the poem; that crystal purity 
and spirituality of Milton’s Comus is found in the 
chaste and un-common-place melody, the delicate- 
ly sympathetic accompaniment, and even in the 
happy choice of key, C # minor. The song is 
for a mezzo-soprano voice, and not mechanically 
difficult, but must be sung with soul and feeling. 
The “resounding grace” of the music to the last 
two lines, so truly Miltonic and sonorous, ought 
to inspire a singer who has any soul. And the 
whole is true to the character of the Lady, a song 
of virgin innocence in danger and distress calling 
with the trust of a pure soul upon the good un- 
seen powers to help her. “ Sure something holy 
lodges in that breast.” The composion, we under- 
stand, was occasional. It was made to help out 
a parlor performance of the “Mask” by some 
young people in one of our cultivated families. 
Judith: Beneath the ramparts of Bethesda— 

Scene and air written by BeELANGER; music 

by J. Concone. Translated and adapted by T. 

(O. Ditson). 


B.B. Pp. 9; price 50 cts. 
sa aa cesta 
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This isa very musical and effective dramatic 
oratorio scene, by the author, we suppose, of the 
well-known vocal exercises, who is certainly a 
master of the best style of Italian melody. Every- 
thing is clear, melodious and singable. Both re- 
citative and melody are expressive, the compass 
for the most part moderate, and we should think 
it must become a favorite in concert-rooms and 


parlors. 





Souvenir de Vienne, by JuLES Scuunorr, pp. 7. 

(Oliver Ditson). 

This is a long-flowing, rather ornate and difficult 
Nocturne for the piano, which, though it has neither 
the simplicity and purity of Field, nor the delicious 
reverie and spirituality of Chopin, being a much 
more artificial kind of product, is yet not without 
interest and beauty. 


The Evening Rose, (La Roste du Soir), Penste Musi- 
cale pour Piano, par G. A. OsBorne. pp. 9. 
(Oliver Ditson). 

A short harp-like prelude is followed by a gentle, 
limpid little melody, which flows gracefully along, 
running into variations (arpeggio, chromatic triplets, 
&e., sometimes in the air, sometimes in the bass), 
making quite a pleasing and by no means a very 
easy little fantasia. But why is the French title: 
La Roste du Soir, or the Dew of Evening, translated 
| into “ The Evening Rose” ? 





Diary Abroad.—No. 19. 
| Bertrn, July 19.—In the church out at Charlotten- 
burg, Mozart’s Requiem! CHERUBINI's makes one 
tremble, Mozart’s makes one cry. 

Salva me fons pietatis ! 


Juty 21.—Our Lresie is a glorious fellow. Last 
Spring he gave us the four Leonore and Fidclio overtures 
at one concert in the order of their composition—to-night 
this is the programme out at Hennig’s: 

Part I. Three overture’ tov Facst,~ 
Scnviz, LispraintNER, SPonr. 
Part II. Overture, Abencerragen. «e+esse+++ CHERUBINI. 
Symphony D, (No. 10)..eeee+eeeeeee+ HAYDN, 
Part III. Symphony F, (No. 8).....++++++ BEETHOVEN, 

This will make up for his having inflicted Sronr's 
“weight” of Tones upon us three times lately. Not upon 
me thongh, for I was one of a large number who stayed 
away after the first time. Still the Wethe der Tone has 
a large class of admirers. I find that the members of 
the orchestra like to play it greatly. I know no piece of 
music of such pretensions, and played so much, which I 
detest so heartily. 

In 1842 a sort of charity foundation was established at 
Dresden called the “ Tiedge Stiftung”, in honor of the 
author of the Urania, the object of which seems to be 
the encouragement of sacred poetry. From the recent 
| report of the treasurer we learn that HELMIGE voN 
| CrEzy, authoress of the text to WEBER'S Euryanthe, is 
living in Switzerland still, now very old, very poor, and 
blind, and that the committee of the “ Stiftung’? has 
granted her a pension of 60 Thaler (about $48) for life. 
The income of the foundation is about $250 per annum, 
and that of the year past was expended, besides the 
pension to Frau v. Chezy, in a prize of 200 Thaler to 
Dr. Jutivs Hammer, for a collection of religious poetry 
which has just reached its 11th edition. Hammer, who 
is one of the committee, has refused the money, and it is 
to be expended in purchasing and adorning a piece of 
land on the exquisitely beautiful banks of the Elbe, near 
the Bastei, in the so-called Saxon Switzerland, to be 
called by Tiedge’s name. : 


Madame Viarpor Garcta has recently purchased of 
Streicher, son-in-law of André, Mozart’s original auto- 
graph score of ‘Don Juan’ for £160. Another lot of Mo- 
zart autographs, which belonged to the younger of the 
André’s, is for sale. They have however so little value 
other than as mere autographs, that they have been re- 
refused two or three times at the Royal Library in Ber 
lin when offered there. 

The King of Prussia has placed in the hands of the 
Architecten-verein” of Berlin two annual prizes of 300 








Thaler each, to be awarded, one for the most successful 
plan for an edifice, the subject to be given out by the 
society; the other for some plan in the departments of 
waterworks, railroads or machinery. The prize is to be 
used by the successful candidates in traveling. This is 
no more than has already been done in painting and 
music. 

The subjects for the coming year are, first, a plan fora 
Lutheran church, with 2000 seats, to be built of brick, 
in the round arch style, with parsonage attached, and so 
on. The second is, a plan for a moveable bridge for a 
canal 78 feet wide. The plans are to be handed in in 
December, decided upon in January, and the prizes given 
in March, so that the student can immediately leave upon 
his travels. Could we only have something of the kind! 


—— —- a > 


Pianos—Another Improvement. 

The “Swell Mute” is the name of a new “ Attach- 
ment” to the Piano, which has recently been patented, 
and which the proprietor, Mr. E. B. Rosinson, of Port- 
land, invites all persons who are interested to examine at 
Room No. 17, Tremont Temple. Generally hitherto the 
very name of an “attachment” to the piano has caused 
us half to sympathize with our friend the Reverend 
Doctor Blank, who, pestered all day by the jingle of 
polkas and scale-exercises, and loving books better than 
he loved music, on over-hearing some one call the ** Aeo- 
lian Attachment’ a humbug, volunteered his own private 
opinion that ‘all attachments to pianos were a humbug, 
if not worse.”” Commonly the thing attached has been 
something alien to the very nature of the piano, some- 
thing uncongenial with its quality of tone. The combi- 
nation of metallic reeds with strings, for instance, results 
in a mongrel, bastard mixture, which is neither one 
thing nor the other; neither organ nor piano, but rather 
a forced, unnatural marriage of the weaker sides of both. 
For certain effects, for certain musical economies, they 
are sometimes useful, but pianists, who are artists, shun 
them. 

But here we have a modification, an improvement 
which is legitimate, which proceeds from the nature of 
the piano-forte itself; which seeks no new quality or 
holding out of tone, no new expression, or increase of 
power, which does not reside in the vibration of the string 
itself. It is the principle of the mute used in violins 
applied to the bridge of the piano. The bridge is pressed 
or pinched on the same principle, so as to isolate it and 
leave the vibration purely in the strings. The same 
thing has been realized to a less perfect degree in what is 
called the “Dolee Campana attachment’ of Messrs. 
Gray & Boardman, but, as we understand, by an inferior 
mechanism, dropping weights upon the bridge. In the 
Swell-Mute the end is completely attained by a couple 
of sliding iron frames which close upon the bridge on 
either side, being precisely fitted to its curvature, so that 
the bridge is locked fast and firm. This is operated bya 
pedal, so that the pressure may be loosened and gradua- 
ted at will, producing a beautiful swell. This yields a 
tone of remarkable sweetness and purity, a tone (it has 
been well suid) “ reduced to its essence’’, and which pro- 
longs itself with an even power, not vanishing to a breath 
immediately. We have heard it only as applied to a 
quite ordinary square piano, and the effect even there 
was so singularly beautiful, so expressive and in the true 
character of the instrument, that we cannot doubt that 
the success of the invention will be certain when it shall 
be truly applied to Grand Pianos. Many of our best 
musicians are delighted with it, and we should fancy 
that some of our leading piano manufacturers would be 
eager to possess themselves of so genuine an improve- 
ment. 

Se 2 - 

Are many of our readers aware to what perfection the con- 
struction of metallic reed keyed instruments has been carried 
in this country? Those who are not, and who would see and 
hear an instrument on the “ Melodeon” principle, but much 
enlarged, with various stops and swell, equal in power and 
richness of tone to niany small organs, and equal if not supe- 
rior in expressiveness to the Parisian Orgue Expressive, we 
would advise to call and examine the “ Organ-Harmonium,” 
just patented by Messrs. Mason & HAMLIN, Cambridge (corner 
of Charles) Street. We hope soon to have room fora more 
minute description. 


MUSICAL CONVENTION. 


HE BOSTON MUSICAL CONVENTION AND PHILHAR- 
MONIC INSTITUTE will commence its Fourteenth An- 
nual Session at the 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
On Wednesday, Aug. 15, 


And continue every Day and Evening until the 23d. 





The exercises will be under the direction of Prof. B. F. Baker, 
assisted by Prof. H. 8. May, from London, and Messrs. 
John W Adams. 8S. B. Ball, H. 8. Cutler, 

J. B. Wheaton, and A. Werner. 


The first of the series of Concerts will be given 


On Sunday Evening, August 19th, 
At which the Oratorio of 


“(PEE CREATION,” 
BY HAYDN, 
Will be performed with Orchestral Accompaniment. 


Soro PERFORMERS: 
MISS BOTHAMLY, 
MRS. B. BAGNALL. 
MKS. MINNIE LITTLE, 
MISS TWICHELL. 
MR. L. MARSHALL, 
MR. §. B. BALM, 
MR. HIRAM WILD, 
MR. MOZART, 
MR. BRIDGE WHEAT. 
Mr. H. 8. CUTLER, Orcanist. 





WOCAL: CONCERT, 
AT NAHANT HOTEL, 
ON SATURDAY EVENING, AUG. 25th, 
To be given by 
MRS. J. H. LONG, of Boston, 
Assisted by 


Mr. A. ARTHURSON, Tenore, 


AND 


Mr. L. H. SOUTHARD, Pianist. 


Tickets 50 cts. each, to be had at the office of the Hotel. 
Doors open at 7 1-2, Concert to commence at 8 1-2 o’clock, 

Steamer Nelly Baker will make an extra trip, accomodating 
those who may wish to attend. Boat leaving Liverpool Wharf 
at 7 1-2 o’clock, and returning after the Concert. 

Fare 30 cts. each way. 


MOSES IN EGYPT, 
8S performed by the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston. 
JAX. Composed by Rossini, translated and adapted by George 
8. Parker. Price $1 50. ™ 
Just published by Oliwer Ditson, 115 Washington St. 








NEW GLEE BOOK....PRICE 50 CENTS. 
HE CONTINENTAL VOCALIST’S GLEE BOOK, Compri- 
sing the Songs, Quartets, &c., of the Continental Vocalists. 
Price 50 cents. 


Just published by Qliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 
BY L. H. SOUTHARD. 


The Publishers call the attention of the musical profession 
to this work, as one eminently calculated to lighten the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly advance the pupil. It is emphati- 
eally a PracticaL work, serving both as a Manual of instruc- 
tion on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other; and it is 
believed that the peculiar arrangement of the work, together 
with the very large number of exercises and examples, presents 
great advantages, to both scholarand teacher, over any similar 
work of the kind. Teachers highly commend the work. Mr. 
WILLIAM MASON says it is a work unsurpassed in the language. 
Mr. Georce J. Wrens says that it is a work perspicuous in 
diction, methodical in arrangement, and sufficiently copious to 
embrace all the essentials of the general doctrine of accord, 
It can be ordered through any respectable Music-seller, and 
will be sent through the mail on the receipt of the price, 
($1,75,) postage prepaid. 

GEO. P. REED & CO., Publishers, 
13 Tremont St. Boston. 








WORKS OF ART. 

ITE undersigned have associated themselves under the firm 
of CHANDLER & CLAPP, as Deaters IN Works oF ARt, 
to which business they will give their exclu-ive attention. 
Tey have taken HOUSE No. 24 WINTER STREET, and fitted 
up spacious and well-lighted Rooms for the favorable exhibi- 
tion of Paintings, Drawings, Fine Engravings, ete., of which 
they have nowon hand a large and valuable stock, selected 
with great care, and includi: g many rare works by the most 
celebrated masters, both ancient and modern. Persoas inter- 
ested in Works of Art are invited to visit this Establishment, 
where they will find the finest collection of Engravings in the 
country, and every convenience for examining them at leisure. 
The stock will be constantly renewed by importations from 

the best Publishing Houses in Europe. 

G. L. CHANDLER, 


Boston, July, 1855. GEO. G. CLAPP. 








Advertisements. 
F. F. MULLER, 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Handel & Haydn 
Society, Musical Education Society, &c. &e. 


Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 
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SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 


\ TILL be ready to receive pupils by the beginning of Sep- 

tember. He may be addressed at the store of Messrs. 
Chickering & Sons, until September Ist., after which time at 
his residence, No. 86 Pinckney Street. 





Signor BenDELARI proposes to form a class of young ladies 
in singing, for beginners only, tocommence about the middle 
of October, and meet twice a week, in the Messrs Chickering’s 
Saloon. 
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Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England,) 
389, Broadway, N.Y. 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 
THE ORIGINAL EDITIONS 


OF THE FOLLOWING POPULAR WORKS. 


ORGAN MUSIC. 
A NEW EDITION OF 

YINCK’S PRACTICAL ORGAN SCHOOL. Op. 55. Care- 

\ fully revised and corrected, with the German directions 
and terms translated into English. Complete in One Vol, 
$3.75; or in Six Parts, 75 cts. each, 

CHNEIDER’S COMPLETE THEORETICAL AND PRAC- 
10 TICAL ORGAN SCILOOL, containing instructions for play- 
ing the Organ, with numerous exercises for acquiring the use 
of the Pedals. g2 50. 

YCIINEIDER’S 48 TRIOS FOR MANUALS AND PEDALS 
\) OBLIGATO ; forming Complete Exercises for the use of 
the Pedals. Price 1.06. 

This last Work is not comprised in the School, to which 

work it may be considered as forming a continuation. 


CHNEIDER’S ELEVEN CHORALS, to Illustrate page 42 
WO of the School. Price 13 cts. 
] ILES’S SHORT VOLUNTARIES, selected from the works 
of eminent Composers. In 9 Nos, 31 cts. each ; or in 1 
Vol., cloth, $2.63. 
ACOB’S VOLUNTARIES, consisting of selections from 
e) Beethoven, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, &c. In 3 Books, $1.00 
each. 
\ ENDELSSOHN’S 
cts. each. 


THREE PRELUDES & FUGUES. 38 


TOVELLO'’S CATHEDRAL VOLUNTARIES, consisting of 
iN Selections from the Church Composers of the English 
school. In 2 Vols,, each $6.00; or 8 Books, each $1.25; or 
48 Nos., each 25 cts. 


TOVELLO’S SELECT ORGAN PIECES, consisting of Selec- 
LN tions from the works of the Church Composers of the Ger- 
man and Italian Schools. In 8 vols., $7.88 each; or 18 
Books, $1.50 each ; or 108 numbers, 31 cts. each. 


TOVELLO’S SHORT MELODIES, original and selected, 
intended principally for the Soft Pa In 1 Vol., $7.88 ; 
or 6 Books, $1.50 cts. each ; or 36 Nos , 31 cts. each. 


] ACH’S GRAND STUDIES, with Pedal obligato, consisting 
of Preludes, Fugues, Toccatas and Fantasias. In 1 Vol, 
$7.00; Violoncello parts, $1.75. 


Beside the advantage which Novello’s editions of the major- 
ity of the above works possess, in having received the personal 
supervision of the authors when preparing for the press, it will 
be seen that the Original Editions are published at lower 
prices than any reprints. Purchasers should therefore specify 
* Novello’s Edition,”’ on all orders. 


CARI: FIAUSE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

FFERS his services as an Tnstructor in the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. oa be addressed at the music 

stores of NATHAN Kicharpson, 282 Washington St. or G. P. 

Rerp & Co. 17 Tremont Row, 

Rererences :—Mrs. C. W. Loring, 33 Mt. Vernon St. 

Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 

Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 

Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. 


G. ANDRE & CO.’S 

Depot of Foreign and Domestic Music, 
19 8. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 

(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 


(GA catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 


Feb. 18. 








L. H. SOUTHARD, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 


YHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION . 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 

Apr 29 BOSTON. 
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‘EDWARD L. BALCH, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL. 
LIGHTE, NEWTON & BRADBURY’S PIANOS. 
NATHAN RICHARDSON 


Would respectfully inform the public that he has taken the 
Agency for the New England tates, for the sale of the above 
celebrated instruments, a full assortment of which will con- 
stantly be kept at his 


MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston. 


These Instruments are warranted in all cases, and put up in 
secure boxes, free of expense, for transportation to any dis- 
tance. Also, NEW MUSIC from ail parts of Europe and 
America received as soon as published, which, together with 
our own publications, forms the largest stock and greatest 
variety of Sheet Music to be found in the United States. The 
most liberal discount made to the Trade and Seminaries. 

Catalogues sent to any address, gratis.—Superior MELODEONS 
always on hand.—PIANOS TO LET, on liberal terms. 


-J0B PRINTING neatly and promptly executed at this ice 


HENRY 8S. CUTLER, 

‘ PBR AD Pe aE 
REACTS OF RC OREAW, 
BASEMENT ROOM IN THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, 
GREEN STREET. 
0G-Communications may be left with Otiver Ditson, or with 
NatHan RICHARDSON. 
| D. ALLEN desires a situation as Organist in some 

e church in Boston. Address Box 186, Worcester, Mass, 
Rererences—Sumner Hill, E. Hamilton, J. H. Willcox, Esqs. 


Ei EW ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher, 

This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 

ability to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapt- 

ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 

singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &e. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co , No. 3 Winter street. 





MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 
\ JILL be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 3 Hayward Place May 26. tf 





MEYER & TRETBAR, 


Smparters and Wublishers of Alusir, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
(G> AGENTS for the ne eg of G. M. MEYER, Jr. 


IF you wish to learn to play in the shortest time possible, buy 
RICHARDSON'S 


MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 


which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book that 
has ever been published. Price Three Dollars. 

("Published at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, Boston, and 
for sale at all Music Stores. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 
(GP Will return to the city by the 1st of October. 





Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 





OTTO DRESEL 


May be addressed at Richardson's Musical Exchange, or at 
this office, and will be ready to receive pupils about 
the middle of September. 


L. 0. EMERSON, 
Teacher of the Piano-Forte, Organ, & Singing, 


ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AT 
BULFINCH STREET CHURCH. 


Music Room under the Church Residence, 12 Indiana Pl. 
BOSTON. 


Applications may also be made at Oliver Ditson’s, 115 Wash- 
ington St., to whom he is permitted to refer. 





MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 





MODEXI: 
ORGAN-HARMONIUMS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 


HE Organ-Ilarmonium is an entirely new (patent) musical 

instrument of the reed species, having two manuals, or 
rows of keys, and eight stops, as follows:—1. Diapason ; 2, 
Dulciana ; 3. Principal; 4. Flute; 5. Bourdon; 6. Hautboy; 
7. Expression ; 8. Coupler. It is designed more especially 
the use of churches, lecture-rooms, and other large public 
halls, having power nearly equal to a thousand dollar organ! 
It is also capable of many solo-effects, and has great variety in 
the property or quality of tone. It is especially adapted to 
the use of organ-teachers and students, being an admirable 
substitute for organ-practice. Examination from all interested 
is respectfully solicited. 


Mason & Hamlin’s Model Melodeons! 


Recommended by the best musicians and organists in the 
country, (a8 SUPERIOR to all others,) among whom we mention 
the following: Lowell Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury, George F, 
Root, G. W. Morgan (late organist to the Harmonie Union, 
London), 8. A. Bancroft, L. P. Homer, L. H. Southard, E. 


Bruce, etc. etc. 
. Prices from $60 to $175. 
0G» Circulars containing a full description of the Model 
Melodeons sent to any address, on application to the under- 
signed. 
HENRY MASON. } 
EMMONS HAMLIN. 


MASON & HAMLIN, 
Cambridge St. (cor. of Charles,) Boston, Ms, 





NEW AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 


THE CRAYON, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to ART, offers itself to the attention 
of all who are interested in the elevating and refining influ- 
ences of Beauty. Among the contributors to THE CRAYON 
already are BRYANT, LOWELL, STREET, REMBRANDT PEALE, A. B, 
DuranD, President of the N. tional Academy of Design, DANIEL 
Huntineton, Henry K. Brown, and amongst those engaged 
are LONGFELLOW, Bayarp TayLor, Geo. Wm Curtis, Rev. H, 
W. Beecuer, Kev. Samurt Osooon, Rev. H. W. BeLLows, Hon, 
CHARLES SUMNER, and others of our most eminent writers, A 
series of papers by Ruskin, and essays left by the eminent 
sculptor, Horatio GreenouGn, add to the interest of The 
Crayon. 
From the Cincinnati Gazette. 

We have already strongly recommended Tne CRAYON, and 
every succeeding number proves it to be more and more worthy 
of all we have said in its praise. No journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably conducted, in this country; and if it 
meets with the support it so richly deserves, we have no doubt 
that it will exert a most wholesome influence upon the taste 
of the country. 


Published by STILLMAN & DURAND, No. 237 Broadway, 
New York. Terms, $3 per annum, in advance. Back num- 
bers supplied. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS Ok FOREIGN MUSIC, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 








Cc. HE. CLARKE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St. 


RESIDENCE. .,.138 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 


A GOOD TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 


Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 
Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 


During the three years since it was established, this Journal 
has met with continually imereasing favor, and it entered 
upon its SEVENTH VOLUME with the number for Saturday, 
April 7th. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &e. 

((G>Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. Address (post-paid) 

J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scoot Str. Boston. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
First insertion, per line. ..........0.ceersees oe 
Each subsequent insertion, per line........ oneal 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion. ..., $12. 
Do do each subsequent. ... $6 00 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 
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